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Rome, in the zenith of his power, he had a brother
named Quintus, who was propraetor or governor of Asia
Minor.    The ordinary term of a propraetor's govern-
ment seems to have been for two years, but Cicero
managed to get an extension of service for his brother
for a third year.    In sending the good news to his
brother, Cicero took the opportunity of writing him a
lecture, partly to show his own superior knowledge of
all sublunary thiogs, and partly because it is tolerably
clear that the brother required   a lecture.    A little
good advice might do him good, and it could not do
him any harm.    He was evidently an irascible, over-
bearing man, but Cicero particularly desires it to be
understood that his hands were pure, and that he took
no bribes.    Admitting this to be so, he seems to have
stood very much in the  position which the Indian
civilian sometimes fills.    He too is often suspected of
being irascible and overbearing, and is, fortunately, not
often accused of any want of honesty or high principle.
With regard to the people of Asia Minor, Cicero
writes that the province is composed first of that kind of
allies who, of all the human race, are the most'human-
ised, and in the next place, of those Roman citizens
who are either farmers of the public revenue or have
hecome rich by trade.    Yet, he observes, " even among
these men serious disputes exist, many injustices are
committed, and great contentions are the consequence/*
Here, then, we have a sort of parallel with the people
of India.   The natives themselves are proud of a civili-